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NOTE. 

The attention of subscribers is drawn to the fact 
that owing to the large number of recruits who have 
left the Postal Service for the Army, and the necessary 
reorganization of the Staff, some delay in the delivery 
of the “Library World” may occur in the post at 
home as well as abroad. 


All Communications to be addressed to the Editor, 
clo GRAFTON & Ca., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, 


London, W.C. 
The Subscription Rates are as follows :— 

1 7 0 

ois 13 0 

3 18 0 
large quantities 6 ” “— ° 33 0 for 12 Months 


By subscribing direct the punctual receipt of the magazine is assured. 
Subscribers also receive the TiTLE-PaGE AND INDEX to the volume without 
charge (price to non-subscribers 6d. net). 


To The Library World, 
Messrs. Grafton & Co., 
8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. 


Please enter my name as a Subscriber to The Library World for 
Volume XVIII, July 1915—June 1916, and send 


copy (ies) for which I enclose to the following 
address. 

Name 

Address. 


Cheques, Postal Orders, &c, abould be made payable to The Library World. 
ii, 


EDITORIAL. 


The critical budgetting month of March is over, and we 
are at liberty to glance at the general position of libraries in 
regard to finance. As we anticipated, certain retrenchments 
have been effected in the form of reduced contributions from 
municipal rates, but while these have been regrettable they have 
in no case been so drastic as utterly to cripple the libraries in- 
volved. The unfortunate circumstance in the matter is the hap- 
hazard way in which reductions are made. An example worth 
quoting of this kind occurred at Ealing, where a councillor moved 
successfully that the appropriation for libraries be reduced to 
£1,500, without specifying in what directions economies were to 
be effected, or troubling himself about the working of a system 
of libraries upon this manifestly inadequate sum ; but, after 
all, to tilt at haphazard methods is to tilt at British character. 
Naturally, the old exploded arguments against public libraries 
were advanced in various discussions, as at Croydon, where 
a councillor stated that the librarian’s hours were spent “ in 
handing novels to servant girls, who had nothing better to 
do,” a statement which he must have known to be untrue ; 
but such arguments have met with small success, and on the 
whole the libraries have been supported. 


The loss of a part of their income by some libraries and the 
policy of retrenchment which has been imposed upon all, give rise 
to various interesting questions. The essential purpose of public 
libraries may be stated tentatively as: To distribute the repre- 
sentative classic literature of the world with a leaning towards 
that which has been approved by time. The definition is 
entirely inadequate as a statement of public library work, of 
course, but whatever else a library may and must do, it must do 
this. It would seem as a natural consequence that when 
incomes are being apportioned on a reduced basis, the items 
which must receive attention, after fixed charges have been 
met, are replacements and binding, and that new books, 
deplorable as the idea may seem, must occupy a secondary 
place. This is more especially the case where books are being 
selected, but their purchase postponed to the remote and 
idyllic period known as “ after the war.”” Necessarily, such a 
policy will reduce the efficiency of the libraries to a great 
extent, but not so greatly as would one of buying new books 
at the expense of existing stock. The basic stock must be 
kept sound at all costs. 

Vol. XVIII. No. 214. New Series 118. April, 1916. 
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A question exercising the minds of many librarians 
is the disposal of unexpended balances of library income. In 
strict legality it would seem that balances cannot be carried 
forward; that estimates cannot anticipate a balance, but 
must be based on actual expenditure. So much was to be 
gathered from a statement of the Local Government Board, 
which said in effect that although monies levied for public 
library purposes could not be diverted, in the succeeding 
year the library authority could levy a rate to produce the 
amount of the penny rate, less the amount of the unexpended 
balance. The municipal legal advisers differ in opinion on the 
matter, and various towns have variant procedures in regard to 
rate. In some towns all unexpended balances are absorbed, 
as are all deficits, and each year the various committees 
start with a clean sheet ; but as regards libraries this can only 
be done in towns which are not subject to audit by the Local 
Government Board. Where balances are attained, the library 
committee itself is supposed to have no legal power to invest it. 
This supposition is contradicted by the fact that the library 
authority, the town council, does possess the power, and one 
London public library committee, at least, has several 
thousands of pounds in War Loan Stock. In many cases 
savings have been compulsory, and the money saved has been 
allowed to accumulate at ordinary interest in the ordinary 
bank. The best solution to the difficulty would be for the 
libraries to obtain permission to invest their balances in 
Exchequer Bonds. It should be clearly understood that these 
so-called “savings” are really deferred expenditures. No 
library whose income is only a penny rate can save ; it merely 
leaves gaps in the collection, which subsequently must be 
filled. 


Before our next number appears the Library Association 
examinations will have been held. We are not altogether 
satisfied with the panel of examiners this year, and it would 
be interesting to know upon what qualifications some recent 
additions have been made to it. Only men who possess the 
diploma, or are of the highest professional repute, should be 
honoured with the office of pronouncing judgment upon 
future librarians. We should be glad to know, too, that 
serious effort has been made to retain Messrs. Jast and Savage 
in the office in which they are both so thoroughly experienced. 
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We hear with concern that the Library Assistants’ 
Association is likely to be faced with serious financial difficulties 
during the months ahead. As we mentioned recently, the 
Council adopted at the outbreak of war the patriotic principle 
of making honorary members all of its ranks who fo a 
a principle it could ill afford to apply. It was impossible to 
foresee that of the 450 library workers who would join the 
Colours the majority would be drawn from the membership. 
Of an association of about 700 members this is a grave deple- 
tion. Our purpose now is to urge librarians to do what they 
can to keep the Association in efficient working order, seeing 
that it is an educational and unifying factor of great value 
to the profession, and has been the means of vitalising and 
propagating, for instance, the best activities of the Education 
Committee of the Library Association. It is not too much, 
indeed, to say that in some ways it has been the creator of 
modern library economy. Some librarians may care to 
subscribe directly to its funds; others might support its 
cheerful, punctual and practical little journal. The best 
means of all would be for librarians to persuade their Committee 
to pay the subscriptions of their absent assistants. They 
are very smal]—ss. and 2s. 6d.—for the Association is worked 
on more economical lines than any existing professional 
society. It would be little less than a calamity if we were 
to lose the beneficent influence of the Association. 


AN APRIL GREETING. 
(To -—— —th Territorial Regiment, stationed in Northern India.) 


All day a golden light the alcoves fills ; 
Without the world to April magic thrills— 

New light, new leaf, new songs—are these your dream 
There, where you watch below the Asian hills ? 


Two years ago the April morning gleam 

Chequered our minds with coming summer’s theme, 
When we might leave the bookshelves for the hills 

And cliff and chine and wood and crystal stream. 


To-day I watch the English April creep 
In beauty where the learned folios sleep, 

And know to-day your thoughts this picture make 
On that far, barren roadway that you keep. 


Your dreaming eyes to April flowers awake, 
And on your ears the April laughters break, 

And through your heart old April singings sweep 
Where you are exiled for our England’s sake. 


ROBERT JOHNSON. 
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THE SECOND REPORT OF THE 
CARNEGIE TRUSTEES.* 


R. ANDREW CARNEGIE, in his munificence in founding 
public libraries, developed a consistent and almost invariable 
rule which, while good in the main, reacted unfortunately 

in many cases on the libraries, and certainly on the library pro- 
fession. This rule may be summarised : To secure a grant a town 
must levy the penny rate under the Libraries’ Acts, it must provide 
a site free of charge upon that rate, and it must devote the proceeds 
of the grant solely to the building and fixed furniture of the 
proposed library. Grants were generally refused to towns 
which had built libraries themselves—in short, Dr. Carnegie 
provided library buildings, and only library buildings. The result 
was a tremendous impetus to a movement, not always in theory 
favoured by town councillors, because these latter could not 
resist the bait of a fine new building. Provided that these simple 
conditions were fulfilled, the benefactor was generous beyond all 
precedent. However small the town, however limited the product 
of its penny rate, it could hope for a charming building of red 
brick with white stone facings. We saw in prospect enlightenment 
flooding the land, and began to realize that Utopia was still some 
way ahead only when we found that many beautiful buildings were 
without books and their owners could scarcely afford to pay for 
cleaning and repairing the Carnegie building, far less to pay a 
librarian. 

For this result no blame attaches to the conditions the great 
ironmaster made. He drew his view of public libraries in the 
main from the libraries of the United States, where people centre 
their interests and affections in the town in which they live, where 
they regard themselves as citizens rather than as ratepayers, and 
where a town councillor is a trustee of the public good, and not 
merely a person whose sole purpose in life is to save the rates. He 
saw towns as big as Leeds, where {50,000 yearly was the library 
expenditure, and smaller library systems financed in proportion.f 
He could not be blamed if the English people valued their own 
intellectual life so little that they were content to spend on their 
books the product of a rate formulated sixty years ago, when public 
men still honestly believed that to educate the people was to 
encourage immediate red revolution. 


* Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. Second Annual Report, for the 
year ending 31st December, 1915. Roy. 8vo. 78 pp. 

t Pittsburgh (533,905 population) has $250,710 (£52,231) annually ; 
Leeds (459,260 population) has £13,207 ; and Birmingham (850,947 ones a 
tion) has {21,725—or had in 1914. 
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We had thus a movement which on account of its natural 
vitality had survived starvation for a generation, when Dr. Carnegie 
handed the income at 5 per cent. of bonds in the United States 
Steel Corporation for ten million dollars (valued at December, 1915, 
at {2,387,337 Ios. od., and realizing in income for the year then 
ended £183,951 12s. od.), to a body of Trustees at Dunfermline 
for perpetuating his work. To these Trustees he gave almost 
plenary powers. Owing to the circumstances of this transfer and 
to their obligations to meet the promises already made by Dr. 
Carnegie, the Trustees suspended active extensions of their work 
for two years. Meanwhile, however, they endeavoured to formu- 
late a policy, and in regard to libraries (to which our concern here 
is limited) engaged Professor Adams to report upon the effect 
of former grants. The resultant report, the most important 
document of recent years upon libraries, has been reviewed fully 
in these pages and elsewhere, and its provisions are generally 
known. It focussed attention upon the points we have touched 
upon above ; it showed that the great needs of libraries were books 
and trained library staffs ; that many towns, not helped by Dr. 
Carnegie, were so burdened with loan charges and with inadequate 
buildings that library facilities were much restricted in them ; that 
many special libraries were miserably poor; and that the rural 
library problem had been experimented with in the most fragmen- 
tary manner. 

From these considerations the Trustees have now arrived at 
an initial policy, tentative in many respects, but, as we believe, 
on absolutely sound lines. They determined, as our Editor noted 
last month, that “broadly speaking, the library movement ma 
best be furthered by the Trustees if the question is dealt wi 
under four main heads :— 

(a) Rural library grants. 

(6) Grants for special libraries of a national character. 

(c) Loan charge grants to public libraries. 

(d) Grants for public library buildings.” 

It will be obvious that here we have a much wider view of the 
whole movement than the former Carnegie conditions contemplated, 
and, although no preferential value is to be attached to any one 
of the heads, the fact that “* public library buildings ’’ occupies the 
last place on the list is probably not without significance. Rightly 
so, since all the larger towns of the Kingdom are now equipped 
with buildings, although the South of England towns—Chichester, 
Guildford, Dorchester, Weymouth are instances—are still without 
rate-supported libraries. It is difficult to imagine how these 
towns can exist without libraries, but it is a fact well recognized 
by observers that the public life of the South of England lacks the 
vivid local patriotism, the imagination and interest which are 
often to be found in the north. 
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Without loss of time schemes for supplying rural libraries 
were undertaken, and are now in working order. The principal 
one of these forms the subject of the second appendix of the report 
of the Trustees, and is the North of Scotland Rural Library 
Scheme. 

Its sphere of operations embraces the Hebrides and Shetland, 
and in these places they reinforce the much older Coats’ libraries. 
The libraries are operated from Dunfermline, where a central 
repository has been established, and the books are circulated in 
seventy-six districts through central committees, who in turn 
devolve their work upon local sub-committees. The existing 
Coats’ library committees have been used wherever possible, and 
the local librarians are generally the schoolmasters. Except in 
Lewis, a small local subscription to cover the carriage of the books, 
&c., has been raised, but all general charges are borne by the Trust. 
Books are dispatched in wooden, iron-bound boxes, 18 inches by 
12 inches by 12 inches in size, which hold 45 volumes, and where 
necessary book-cases with adjustable shelves to accommodate 
150 volumes are provided at the schools. A simple form of card 
charging is used, as shown :— 


The card is 7} inches by 4} inches. All the books in the 
libraries are classified by Dewey, and an individual library, which 
can be changed half-yearly, consists of about 75 books. The whole 
of the details of the scheme are workmanlike, and are evidently 
the design of a capable librarian. Smaller similar schemes are 
described for England and Wales, Dorsetshire, Westmoreland, 
and Yorkshire. 


(To be continued.) 
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LOCAL COLLECTION PROBLEMS. 
By W. C. Berwick SaYERs. 


1. The local collection has been discussed for many years, 
but it is a curious, practical fact that we cannot be said to have 
arrived at clear definitions upon several phases of it. Yet such 
definitions lie at the root of the work of collecting, classifying and 
indexing. I am, therefore, putting together a few of the per- 
plexities, simple and otherwise, which I have encountered in work 
upon local material, in the hope that at least they may be fruitful 
in provoking discussion. With general considerations, such as the 
scope of the collection, there is no need to deal further, except to 
repeat the sound axiom enunciated (I believe) by Mr. Thomas- 
Stanford at Brighton : “‘ Get everything, and leave its evaluation 
and disposition to posterity.” 

WHAT IS A LOCAL AUTHOR ? 

2. At the outset it will be enough to confine ourselves to this 
single point. On the face of it, there seems little need to discuss it ; 
but local authorship has limits from the point of view of the collec- 
tor. It might be said without fear of serious contradiction that 
' there is only one kind of author that can safely be called local, and 
that is the author born in the district covered by the local collection. 
But, I have heard it urged, a child may be born in a town where its 
parents are sojourners for a few days or weeks only. People 
whose home is in London may have a child born to them at Brighton; 
and in the future of that child Brighton will have no part or lot. 
Should his works then be included in the local collection at Brighton? 
Again, to quote a concrete example, the composer Coleridge- Taylor 
was born in 1875 at Red Lion Square, London, where his people 
were temporary residents, but he was brought to Croydon in 1876, 
and lived in the latter town all his conscious life. Should material 
relating to this man be collected at Holborn or Croydon ? Obviously, 
I think, at Croydon. We have, therefore, to qualify the definition. 
The fact that a man’s birth occurred in a certain place in itself 
gives him only an accidental relation to that place, unless he 
receives impressions of a formative kind there, such as education, or 
unless his parents have been established in the place long enough 
for their environment to be of some consequence in regard to the 
child. We can crystallize this by saying that a writer who is born, 
and educated, in whole or part, in a town, or whose family is 
indigenous in it, is, for the purpose of the collector, a local author. 

3. The second obvious local author is one who resides in the 
town ; but, again, this definition, without qualification, is not 
altogether without objection. Residence must be definite and 
long enough to identify the man in some way with a a 
Scott, for example, wrote Rokeby at Muddiford, near Christchurch, 
in Hampshire, but it would not be exactly sound sense or useful for 
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a Hampshire librarian to collect material on the Wizard of the North 
on local considerations. Coleridge and Wordsworth lived for a 
time together in Somersetshire, and some of their work—in fact 
most of the poetical work of the former—was written in and 
inspired by that county ; but, whatever may be thought of the 
claim for Coleridge, few will contend that Wordsworth was a 
Somersetshire author. The difficulty is enhanced when we consider 
men who live in the suburbs of great cities ; because their residence 
there is usually purely fortuitous, and governed by the proximity 
of the suburbs to the cities. They have often no relation whatever 
to their surroundings. In this case it is almost impossible to 
formulate a rule that is of any value ; but since it is necessary to 
have some standard to prevent extravagance, it may be submitted 
that only those authors whose residence is of some years’ standing, 
or whose work reflects the locality in which they live are to be 
considered local. 

4. Another interesting point is : How far may the utterances 
of men identified with the public life of a town be considered to 
be works of local authorship? Here again we conclude at first 
sight that all of them are to be so considered, only to be met by 
various difficulties. Perhaps the outstanding public man is its 
Member of Parliament ; but here we have a connexion which in 
the vast majority of cases is quite accidental. Mr. Asquith is 
Member for Fife, but I doubt very much whether any Fifeshire 
town considers the oration on “ Culture,’’ which I once heard him 
deliver at Oxford, to be a local work. Many of us have read and . 
perhaps are interested in the writings and speeches of Gladstone 
and Bright, but only close students of political history remember 
what constituencies even these great ones represented. It would 
seem, therefore, that although the member is himself in a limited 
degree a part of the public history of a town, he is not, merely 
because of his parliamentary label in connexion with it, a local 
personage. As a rule then only udterances or writings made in, or 
upon, or addressed to the town have any significance for the local 
collector. This, however, is a contentious point upon which I 
should be glad to hear the views of other librarians. 

5. Men who hold local public office in a town are in a rather 
different category. Of a councillor or an official, it may be thought 
that his main interest is presumably the town itself ; he makes and 
is made by its life. Generally speaking, works by such men should 
be collected, but while our footing seems certain here, there are 
still doubtful cases. The celebrated Jabez Spencer Balfour was 
the first Mayor of Croydon, a meteor of considerable brilliance 
which has entirely faded from the local firmament. I am extremely 
doubtful if the reports of the Liberator trial are to be regarded as 
part of Croydon history. There are many other men who occupy 
office in a town council for a year or two and then vanish, and their 
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previous and subsequent doings have often little or no interest for 
the town. It would seem that a time standard is necessary in this 
case. 
6. Any utterance at a public meeting, religious or secular, is a 
part of local history. Of such the most obvious are sermons, and, 
as they may be presumed to have had a formative influence upon 
the town, the works of local divines should always be collected. 
Similar reasons require the collecting of sermons and speeches at 
local meetings, whether they are delivered by local men or not. 

All local bodies, public or private, are to be regarded as 
local authors. This provides for the collection of election material, 
— publications, the publications of churches, societies and 

ubs. 

8. Any local tradesman or o—— man who issues 
printed material is a local author. Trade catalogues, prospectuses, 
and auctioneers’ lists are valuable material for registering the history 
of a town. 

[Next month I propose to consider briefly the question: ‘‘ What is a local 
book ?”’ and meanwhile I shall be glad if any reader will amplify or 
correct the few principles here enunciated.) 


A SELECT LIST OF RECENT AMERICAN 
BOOKS 
(Excluding Belles Lettres, Didactic Theology and Books on the 
present War), 

We propose to publish from time to time selected lists of foreign books 
suitable for library use. The list now issued contains the titles of American 
books arranged in Dewey’s main classes and sub-divided alphabetically by 
subjects. If librarians consider these lists useful arrangements may be 
made to develop the idea. 


GENERAL WORKS. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
Goldsmith (P. H.). A brief bibliography of books in English, 
Spanish and Portuguese relating to the republics commonly called 
Latin-American, New York : Macmillan. 1915. I2mo. 50¢. 
BOOKPLATES. 


Ward (Harry P.). Some American College Bookplates. 
Columbus, O: Champlin Press. 1915. 8vo. $3. 


Hyde (Grant Milnor). Newspaper Editing: A manual for editors, 
copy readers, and students of newspaper desk work. 
New York: Appleton. 1915. I2mo. $1.50. 
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Pollak (Gustav). Fifty Years of American Idealism. The New 
York Nation, 1865-1915: Selections and Comments. 
Boston : Houghton, Mifflin. 1915. 8vo. $2.50. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
ETHICS. 


Exner (Max J.). Problems and Principles of Sex Education: a 


study of 948 college men. 
New York Assoc. Press. 1915. 8vo. 0c. 


Holt (Edw. Bissell). The Freudian Wish, and its place in Ethics. 
New York: Holt. 1915. t2mo. $1.25. 
Munroe (Ja. Phinney). The New England Conscience: with 
typical examples. Boston: Badger. 1915. 12mo. $1.25. 
Lait (Una M.B.). The Ethical Implication of Bergson’s Philosophy. 
New York: Science Press. 1915. 8vo. $1.25. 
PSYCHOLOGY. 

De Camp (Jos. Edg.). A Study of Retroactive Inhibition. 

Princetown, N.J.: Psychological Rev. Co. 1915. 8vo. 75 ¢. 
YOGA PHILOSOPHY. 


Woods (Ja. Haughton). The Yoga System of Patanjali. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. 1915. 4to. $1.50. 


RELIGION. 


CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
Conant (Alb. F.). Complete Concordance to Writings of Mary 
Baker Eddy. (Christian Science.). 
Boston : Stewart. 1915. 8vo. $6. 
ETHIOPIC LITURGY. 
Mercer (S. Alfr. Browne). ‘The Ethiopic Liturgy; its sources, 
development, and present form. 
Milwaukee: Young Churchman. 1915. I2mo. $1.50. 


HYMNS 
Benson (L. Fitzgerald). The English Hymn ; its development and 
use in worship. New York: Doran. 1915. 8vo. $3.50. 


OXFORD MOVEMENT. 
Ollard (Sid. Leslie). A Short History of the Oxford Movement. 
Milwaukee : Young Churchman. 1915. 12mo. $1.80. 


POVERTY AND THE CHURCH. 


Penman (J. Simpson). Poverty, the Challenge to the Church. 
Boston: Pilgrim. 1915. I2mo. 
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SCHISM. 
Maguire (E.). Is Schism Lawful? A study in primitive eccle- 
siology. St. Louis, Mo.: Herder. 1915. 8vo. $1.80. 
SOCIOLOGY. 


Schaeffer (H.). The Social Legislation of the Ancient Semites. 
New Haven: Yale Univ. 1916. 8vo. $2.35. 
BANKING. 


Willis (H. Parker). The Federal Reserve ; a study of the Banking 
System of the United States. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1915. t2mo. 


CAPITAL. 
Cahn (Herman). Capital To-day: a Study of recent Economic 
Development. New York: Putnam. 1915. I2mo. $1.50. 
CHILD-WELFARE. 


(W. H.). Child Welfare Work in Pennsylvania: a 
Co-operative Study of Child-Helping Agencies and Institutions. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 1915. 8vo. $2. 


CLUBS. 


Alexander (Ja. Waddell). A History of the University Club of 
New York, 1865-1915. New York: Privately printed. 1915. 8vo. $4. 


FOLKLORE. 
Westervelt (W. Drake). Legends of Gods and Ghosts (Hawaiian 
Mythology). Boston : G. H. Ellis Co. 1915. 12mo. $1.50. 
HOME WORK. 


Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. Industrial Home 
Work in Massachusetts. 
Boston: The Union. 1915. 8vo. 800. 


LAW (Constitutional). 
Clark (Floyd Barzilia). The Constitutional Doctrines of Justice 
Harlan [of the U.S. Supreme Court ]. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. 8vo. $1. 
LAW (International). 
Wilson (G. Grafton). Ed. The Hague Arbitration Cases: com- 
promise and awards. Boston, Mass.: Ginn. 1915. 8vo. $3.50. 


Hart (Albert B.). The Monroe Doctrine: an Interpretation. 
Boston: Little, Brown. 1916. 8vo. $1.75. 
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NAVY (U.S.). 
Greenwood (I. J.). Captain John Manley, second in rank in the 


United States Navy, 1776-1783. 
Boston : Goodspeed. 1915 8vo. $6. 


Reynolds (Fs. Jos.). The United States Navy from the Revolution 
to date. New York: Collier. 1915. Obl. fol. $5. 
POLITICAL PARTIES. 

Michels (Robert). Political Parties: a Sociological Study of the 

Oligarchical Tendencies of Modern Democracy. 
New York: Hearst. 1915. 8vo. $3.50. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

Barnett (Ja. Duff). The operation of the Initiative, Referendum and 
Recall in Oregon. New York: Macmillan. 1915. I2mo. $2. 
PROHIBITION. 

Beman (Lamar T.). Selected Articles on Prohibition of the Liquor 
Traffic. White Plains, N.Y.: H.W. Wilson Co. 1915. 12mo. $1. 


SCHOOLS. 
Deffenbaugh (Wa. Syl.). School Administration in the Smaller 
Cities. Washingion Gov. Pr. Off. 1916. 8vo. 
SCOUTS. 


Richardson (N. Egbert), and Loomis (0. E.). The Boy Scout 
Movement : applied by the Church. 
New York: Scribner. 1915. I2mo. $1.50. 
TRADE UNIONS. 
Henry (Alice). The Trade Union Woman. 
New York: Appleton. 1915. I2mo. $1.50. 


Wohman (Leo.). The Boycott in American Trade Unions. 
Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1915. 8vo. $1. 
UNIVERSITIES. 


The American College. A series of Papers setting forth the Pro- 
gramme, Achievements, Present Status, and probable future of 
the American College. New York: Holi. 1915. I2mo. $1.25. 


PHILOLOGY. 


CHEYENNE. 


Petter (Rodolphe). English-Cheyenne Dictionary. 
Kettle Falls, Wash.: Petter. 1915. Fol. $120. 


MAYA. 
Morley (Syl. G.). An Introduction to the Study of the Maya 
Hieroglyphs. 


Washington : Smithsonian Inst. 1915. 8vo. 55¢. 
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NATURAL SCIENCE. 
Bryan (W. Alanson). Natural History of Hawaii : being an account 
of the Hawaiian people, the geology and geography of the islands 
and the plants and animals of the group. 
New York: Steckert. 1915. 4to. $5.50. 
BIOLOGY. 
Shreve (Forrest). The Vegetation of a Desert Mountain Range, 
as Conditioned by Climatic Factors. 
Washington ; Carnegie Inst. 1915. 8vo. $2. 
BOTANY. 
Clock (Emma G.). Wild Flowers from California. 
San Francisco: H.S. Crocker Co. 1915. $2. 
Piper (C. V.) and Beattie (Rolla K.). Flora of the North-West 
Coast [of the United States ]}. 
Lancaster, Pa. New Eva Pr. 1915. 8vo. $1.50. 


CALCULUS. 
Leib (D. Deitch). Problems in the Calculus. 
Boston: Ginn. 1915. I2mo. $1. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Washburn (E. Wight). Principles of Physical Chemistry: from 
the Standpoint of Modern Atomistics and Thermodynamics. 

New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 8vo. $3.50. 

PHYSICS. 

Jones (Harry C.) and others. Conductivities and Viscosities in 
Pure and Mixed Solvents. 

Washington : Carnegie Inst. 1915. 8vo. $2. 


USEFUL ARTS. 
ADVERTISING. 
Sodergren (Philip J.). Principles of Advertising, based on a Psycho- 
logical Investigation of lowa Newspapers. 
Iowa City: Univer. of Iowa. 1915. 8vo. 
AGRICULTURE. 
French (T. Ewing), and Ives (F. Wa.). Agricultural Drawings and 
the Design of Farm Structures. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 4to. $1.25. 
Huebner (Grover Gerhard). Agricultural Commerce : the Organiza- 
tion of American Commerce in Agricultural Commodities. 
New York: Appleton. 1915. 12mo. §2. 
ALLOYS. 
Wood (Rob. And.). The Waterbury Book of Alloys. 
New York: Law Pr. 1915. 8vo. $5. 
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AUTOMOBILES. 


Newmark (Jacob H.). Automobile Business : a Guide. 
Detroit, Mich. Auto. Pub. Co. 1915. t2mo. §2. 


BUILDING. 
Walker (Fk. Rabold). The Building Estimator’s Reference Book. 
Chicago: Author. 1915. I2mo. 


MacMaster (Harry B.). Metal Lath Handbook. 
Youngtown: O. Assoc. Metal Lath Mfrs. 1916. 8vo. $1, 
CLEANING. 
Kress (G. Kern). The Practical Dry Cleaner: including Wet 


Cleaning, Bleaching, Glove Cleaning, &c. 
Allentown, Pa. : Searle and Dressler Co. 1915. I2mo0. $3.50. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING. 


Bailey (Benj. Franklin). Principles of Dynamo Electric Machinery. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 8vo. $3. 


Wilson (J. Fay). Essentials of Electrical Engineering. 
New York: Van Nostrand. 1915. 8vo. $2.50. 
ENGINEERING. 
Arnold (Horace L.), and Faurote (Fay L.). Ford Methods and the 
Ford Shops. New York: Engineering Mag. Co. 1916. 4to. $5. 


EXPLOSIVES. 
Hamilton (Douglas T.). Shrapnel Shell Manufacture. 
New York: Industrial Press. 1915. 8vo. $2.50 
FIRE PREVENTION. 
Rosenblum (S.). Fire Prevention Examination Instruction. 
New York: Civil Service Chron. 1915. 8vo. $2. 
FOODS. 
Woodman (Alpheus Grant). Food Analysis : Typical Methods and 
the interpretation of results. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 8vo. $3. 
Wiley (Harvey W.). Not by Bread Alone: the Principles of 
Human Nutrition. New York: Hearst. 1915. 8vo. $2. 


FURS. 


Harding (Arth. Rob.). Fur Buyer’s Guide. 
Columbus, O.: Author. 1915. I2mo. $2. 


GRINDING. 
Hamilton (Douglas T.), and Jones (Franklin Day). Advanced 
Grinding Practice : a Treatise on Precision Grinding Methods, and 
the Equipment used. 
New York: Industrial Press. 1915. 8vo. $2.50. 
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IRRIGATION. 
Teele (Ray Palmer). Irrigation in the United States ; a Discussion 
of its Legal, Economic, and Financial Aspects. 
New York: Appleton. 1915. t2mo. $1.50. 
LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERING. 


Wood (Arth. J.). Principles of Locomotive Operation and Train 
Control. New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 8vo. $3. 


Schmidt (E. C.), and others, Laboratory Tests of a Consolidation 
Locomotive. Urbana, Ill.: Univ. of Ill. 1915. 8vo. 6§¢. 
MILK. 

Ross (Harold E.). Laboratory Guide in Market Milk. 
Ithaca, N.Y.: Carpenter. 1915. 8vo. 50¢. 
PHYSIOLOGY. 


Carpenter (Thorne Martin). A Comparison of Methods for deter- 
mining the Respiratory Exchange of Man. 
Washington : Carnegie Inst. 1915. 8vo. $2.50. 


Curtis (J. Green). Harvey's Views on the use of the Circulation of 
the Blood. New York: Lemeke and B. 1915. 1I2mo. §1.50. 
PUMPS. 

Kelley (Harry H.). Pumps: including the Air Lift Pump. 
Atlanta, Ga: South Pub. Co. 1915. 16mo., 
SHOPKEEPING. 
Hotchkin (W. R.). The Manual of Successful Storekeeping. 
Published for the Associated Advertising Clubs of the World. 
Garden City, N.Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1915. 8vo. $10. 
TELEPHONE. 


Slippy (J. Clifford). Telephone appraisal Practice. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.: Slippy. 1915. 8vo. $4. 


TOBACCO. 


Brennan (W. A.). Tobacco Leaves, being a book of facts for 
Smokers. Menasha, Wis.: G. Banta Pub. 1915. t2mo. $1.25. 


TOYS. 


Adams (Morley). Toy Making at Home. 
New York: Stokes. 1915. 8vo. 60¢. 


Kauntz (Theodore), Autogenous Welding and Cutting. 
New York: McGraw-Hill. 1915. 8vo. $1. 


(To be continued.) 


WELDING. 
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LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS. 


Dear ERATOSTHENES, 

When you see Mr. Lancaster please congratulate him on 
becoming President of the N.W. Branch. He is one of the older 
school of librarians: hating advertisement, capable to the finger- 
tips, a charming personality. His leadership promises a time of 
pleasanter relations between the Council and the Association’s 
strong branch. He will stoutly resist any attempt to squeeze the 
branch ; for the rest he will consider our affairs justly and broad- 
mindedly. Organised squabbling between the Council and the 
branch ought to stop. Let branch members refrain from all 
criticism solely in their own interests, and not clearly for the 
benefit of the Association as a whole; above all, let them not 
repeat last year’s attempt to foist eight or nine more branch men 
upon the Council. On the other hand, I recommend the Londoners 
to remember that under all circumstances provincial members are 
set upon bearing their share of the Association’s work, and taking 
their part in its deliberations. Now if ever we must stand together. 
To prevent the Council, in these serious times from becoming slack 
and ‘‘ stale” is the duty of every member, whether he lives in 
London or in the country. 

HUSH ! NOT A WORD. 

Mr. Lancaster can remove immediately one cause of mis- 
understanding. The branch, although it receives the Association’s 

t, has never yet reported the proceedings of its Council to the 

ondon Council. Reports ought to be sent up, not for revision, 
but for information and as a courtesy. The branch councillors, 
some of whom are members of the London Council, know thoroughly 
what occurs in London ; sometimes even they send their secretary 
to London as a delegate. But the London Council hears nothing 
about the proceedings of its own branch’s Council. This is like 
a game of bridge in which the same partners always play the dummy 
hand. I believe Mr. Lancaster will encourage plainer and franker 
dealing. 

MYSTERY AND HUMBUG. 

The Association is plagued with secretiveness. We might 
be sedition-mongers for all the light our affairs see. The branch 
council meets like a conspiring faction. My morning paper tells me 
more about the Cabinet’s deliberations than the Record tells me 
about our Council's proceedings, although a few years ago we were 
nega: that a selection of their minutes should appear regularly. 

or do the Councils of the senior Association and the Assistants’ 
Association communicate their proceedings to one another. Our 
societies are not administrative, but consultative bodies with little 
excuse for secrecy ; yet they button their coats over their lanterns 
like boys playing the old game. : 


I 
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A DECADENT ASSOCIATION. 

The Assistants’ Association is sick, moribund, or quite dead. 
If not, why are the members content to be without a representative 
on the L.A. Council? When a question arises of special importance 
to them—and the register and the education system has multiplied 
such questions—nobody is present to speak for them. By push 
and advertisement assistants have been elected to the Council in 
the past by votes of L.A. members, and then they claim to represent 
themselves, not their fellows. To insist on their President being 
an L.A. Councillor by virtue of his office, and to elect a new president 
every two years, is the sanest policy the Assistants can adopt. 
In return they can reserve a seat on their Council for a librarian. 
They can arrange this inter-representation just whenever they wish, 
for the L.A. Council, though mulish, does respond to kicking, 
provided the kicking is hard enough. But representation on L.A. 
Committees is not enough. And no pliant assistant chosen by 
librarians will be of use on the Council. A man elected by the 
assistants, removable at their pleasure, a fighter and a worker 
for them, one who can ignore a snub and resist blandishment ; 
such is the man needed, and needed now. A strong extreme man 
might energize a Council now torpid with conservatism. 

MAINTAIN THE ‘‘ INDEX.” 

The ‘‘ Atheneum Subject Index to Periodical Literature ”’ is 
one of the best things of the kind ever done. It excels in com- 
pea” especially in guiding us to technical and scientific articles. 

e owe it to Mr. Wyndham Hulme, the master-worker in indexing. 
All libraries, no matter how hard the times, can thank him best 
by subscribing for it. Patriotism also compels us to subscribe ; 
we ought not to depend so much on American effort. (Some of our 
members, if they had their way, would tie us hard and fast to the 
American Association). Libraries are so short-staffed and indexers 
so scarce that the ‘‘ Index’ may have a difficult time before it ; 
but the L.A., in any case, will lend a willing hand to ensure a success. 

What I think about the L.A. economy you know. To prevent 
waste is the truest economy. But in these days of war we should 
not worry too much about deficits, or even about spending some 
capital, if we wish to sustain such an important undertaking as this 
‘* Index.”’ If indexers do not, cannot come forward, I hope the 
Council will engage somebody to assist for a time, and put up with 
a balance on the wrong side. Better days are ahead, and then a 
small extra levy on the members will straighten out our finances. 
Besides, perhaps the Carnegie Trust will help. Whatever betide, 
maintain the ‘‘ Index.” 

A WINDY TEMPEST. 

In ‘‘ Erewhon ”’ a man suffering from pulmonary consumption 
was imprisoned for the rest of his miserable existence, with a 
daily diet of two tablespoonfuls of castor oil. What the 
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Erewhonian penalty was for verbal diarrhoea I cannot discover ; 
as they tried to make the punishment fit the crime, probably 
the delinquent was slowly and gently asphyxiated with a steady 
stream of gas. Alas! we are not Erewhonians. Nor indeed does 
civilization make any progress now. In the Middle Ages loquacity 
won a seat on the ducking stool ; now it wins a seat in the House 
of Commons or at the L.A. Council table. 

A friend tells me that most of the time is wasted at the L.A. 
Council because a few members cannot hold their peace. One 
member is an unrepentant offender. At a recent meeting he 
spoke, I am told, twenty times in less than two hours, one or two 
of his speeches lasting ten minutes. The same gentleman has been 
in the habit of delivering long, scolding tirades at the annual 
meeting, and usually he sits down applauded only by the echo of 
his own thunder. Demosthenes’ example should have taught us 
that the best theatre for oratory is the deserted seashore, where 
the waves roar loudest ; and I do hope our talkative councillors 
will betake themselves thither. Failing that, it is time the Council 
adopted some standing orders limiting the number and duration 
of speeches. What work can be done if this intolerable persecution 
continues ? A business man can trace almost as much coherence 
in a rooks’ concert as in the debates of our Council : so I am told. 


NO MORE OUTSIDERS. 

Who is to be our next President ? I hope Mr. MacAlister 
will continue in office. But when he does retire I can name several 
more people (Zenodotus has named some) who are overdue as 

residents. For example, Mr. Lyster and Mr. Wyndham Hulme 
ut, in future, we want to hear librarian-presidents. 


A FAINT SIGN OF LIFE. 

So at last the Record contains a photograph ; of Mr. Tedder, and 
very good. Now perhaps we shall have one of the President, and 
one of the N.W. Branch President. Our Record would not so 
much belie its name did it contain portraits of past presidents and 
departed librarians. We may now hope that the other suggestions, 
to print the Annual Report and the Year Book as part of the Record 
will be adopted. Why deprive us of the Year Book? Our pub- 
lishing activities take two forms. One, the ‘‘ Atheneum Subject 
Index,” as I have said, is beyond praise. The other is a scandal. 
For the Record is not a magazine, but a fortuitous make-up of the 
odds and ends which reach the editorial table. Nor is it a record, 
except by making conspicuous what it omits. The Publications 
Committee have a totally wrong idea of our journal. They do not 
think of it as property, to be developed in worth ; but as a much- 
grudged dole to which members, unfortunately, are entitled, but 
which should be made as skimpy as they will take without grumbling. 
Not so were The Journal of the Chemical Society and The 
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Geographical Journal brought to their present excellence. Do the 
Committee realise that the Record and the Record alone can k 
alive the interest of non-professional members in our Association 

The L.A. Council always demand stoutly that Committee 
Secretaries shall be Londoners. Very well. But why change this 
policy just now when vigour and still vigour and again vigour is 
necessary in conducting our affairs ? 


WHY NOT A MOTTO. 

Our Association possesses a seal, but uses no motto. That isa 
pity. A well-chosen motto is a war-cry, proclaiming our purpose 
and urging us on to its accomplishment. But to choose well is the 
difficulty. I have thought of Non possumus ; but although much 
to the purpose it is hackneyed. Non tali auxilio, nec defensoribus 
istis tempus eget would be appreciated better by the members 
than the councillors, especially by members looking for some sign of 
life from the sub-committee who are supposed to combat our 
enemies in the press. Dum loguimur fugit etas might serve if some 
of the speakers were not so appallingly tedious. So little do we see 
ourselves as others see us that if Sermo datur cunctis, animi sapientia 
paucts were proposed as a motto, the most talkative gentleman on 
the council would probably gesticulate a reverberant oration in its 
favour. Deliberando sepe perit occasio would come fittingly from 
the chairman’s lips as a sort of doxology at the rising of every 
meeting. But try your hand at a motto,—and an escutcheon too. 


A SHEFFIELD ECHO. 

So Maurice Farkoa is dead. Do you remember his singing 
at the Master Cutler’s reception at Sheffield, when we enjoyed 
the grandest musical entertainment in the Association's history ? 
Farkoa was inimitable and unforgettable that evening. 


CALLIMACHUS. 


[The Editor does not hold himself responsible for the opinions of 
the writers of ‘“‘ LETTERS ON OUR AFFAIRS.”’] 


LIBRARY NEWS. 


[ Readers are invited to send us items of news for this column. Brief 
Notes on innovations, interesting happenings, appointments and 
changes, and other local items of general interest are particularly 
welcome. } 

At a meeting of the American Medical Library Association 
held at Washington in May, 1915, Mr. James F. Ballard urged that 
all medical libraries should adopt a uniform method of preparing 
statistics of their contents, and the following recommendations 
were made :—Everything of over 100 pages is a volume ; everything 
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of any size, if bound, is a volume ; everything under 100 pages, if 
unbound, is a pamphlet. Duplicates should not be counted, 
except second copies of books in general use. Uncatalogued 
material and incomplete and unbound periodicals should not be 
included. 

The Finance Committee of the Croydon Borough Council 
reported that the Libraries Committee had a balance on the year’s 
working of £233, and recommended that the Libraries rate be 
reduced from 1d. to fd. This kindly reward of economy on the 

of the Libraries Committee did not receive the approval of 
the Council, who restored the penny rate at its March meeting. 


At Hull the Public Libraries Committee estimated a surplus 
at the end of the financial year of {796, and a badly attended 
meeting of the City Council on February 2gth resolved, by a majority 
of three, that the Committee should receive the proceeds of a penny 
rate, as fixed by statute, less the estimated surplus. Here we have 
an example of the results of retrenchment in public library estimates 
where only the statutory penny rate is received. The libraries 
are invited to economise and save their money during the period of 
the war, in order that the Government may use it in the meantime, 
and that the libraries may have a larger amount to spend after the 
war ; they do so, and are rewarded at the end of the year when 
the Council ironically appropriates the surplus. 


The Leeds Libraries Committee have been negotiating for some 
time with the Trustees of the Carnegie Trust with regard to the pro- 
vision of further library accommodation for industrial suburbs of the 
city. Grants have been made subject to certain conditions which are 
interesting as showing the considered views of the Trustees :—That 
a free site be provided in each case from local sources other than the 

roduce of the rates. That the plans be approved by the Trustees. 

hat the produce of the library rate be increased so that the cost 
of the new branches will not be met by reduction of the expenditure 
on the existing libraries of the city. In this connection the Trustees 
understand that an increase of at least .117 of a penny will be 
required, after taking into consideration any savings likely to occur 
through the cessation of rent payments, &c., in respect of the 
existing temporary branch libraries in the districts named. The 
grants to the various districts are {6,200 for the Harehills branch, 
£4,700 for the Bramley branch, £4,300 for the Burley branch, and 
£3,000 for the New Wortley branch. These figures, state the 
Trustees, have been computed after careful consideration of the 
population to be immediately served, and likely to be served in 
the next ten years, and include in each case a lending department, 
reading room, children’s room, administrative accommodation, &c., 
and, in the case of the first three named branches, a suitable lecture 
room. The Trustees add that they have also carefully considered 
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the estimates submitted by the Chief Librarian of the cost of 
maintenance of the four proposed libraries, and they are of opinion 
that the amounts suggested by him are open to criticism, particu- 
larly in regard to the salaries to be paid. It is to be remembered 
that such work as that involved in the administration of children’s 
rooms necessitates the appointment of capable assistant librarians. 
They are also of opinion t at the amount suggested for the expendi- 
ture on books should be increased. Accordingly, the Trustees, 
after considering the detailed report of Mr. Stanley Jast, deputy 
chief librarian of Manchester, on the subject recommend that not 
less than the following amounts should be expended annually on 
the items named :—Harehills, books, exclusive of binding and 
replacements, {150 ; salaries, exclusive of porter, {150; Bramley, 
£75, £150; Burley, £50, £150; New Wortley, £40, {150. Ten per 
cent. of the grants will be withheld until a certificate is received 
showing that on their payment no debts will remain on the buildings, 
and the Trustees state that they do not consider that the present 
time is a suitable one for commencing building operations, which 
should not be begun until the end of the war. 


In connection with the hoped-for reconstruction of the Library 
of the University of Louvain, an English Executive Committee 
has now been formed with Lord Muir Mackenzie as Chairman to 
work in conjunction with a similar committee of the Institute of 
France. The committee is now considering the best way of organiz- 
ing the movement effectively. It will be remembered that the 
John Rylands Library has for months past been engaged in collect- 
ing and cataloguing books and manuscripts for Louvain. 


Merthyr Workmen's Library.—It is interesting to know that the 
workers in the collieries form their own libraries. At Merthyr, for 
example, the committee of the local workers’ private library has 
just been reconstituted, and the auditor’s report for 1915 shows 
the funds of the library to be in a satisfactory condition. The 
library is a term covering an institution for recreation generally, 
but we learn that there are now nearly 300 volumes in the library 
bookcase, and improvements have been effected by the purchase 
of another large reading table and a quantity of comfortable 
chairs. Public librarians who think that reading room chairs 
should not be too comfortable will be well advised to think over 
the kind of chair preferred by the Merthyr colliers. 

Middlesbrough.—An attempt by members of the Town Council 
at the meeting on the 26th January to stop the present purchase 
of new books did not receive support. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have purchased 18, 
Tufton Street, Westminster (formerly the property of the Architec- 
tectural Association) for the National Library for the Blind, and on 
March 24th the gift was presented to H.R.H. the Princess Louise, 
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Duchess of Argyll, as President of the Library, by Lord Shaw, of 
Dunfermline, on behalf of the Trust. The new building gives ample 
space for the books, also for a reading room and reference library 
which have never been attempted before. The Library owes much to 
public library sympathy and co-operation, and especially to Mr. 
James Dougan, of Oxford, and Mr. L. S. Jast, of Manchester. 

As far as we know, this is the only library for the blind in the 
world that is not a department or branch of an institution with 
other charitable objects. It has been made free to all blinded 
soldiers and sailors. It possesses 23,000 volumes of all classes of 
literature, and a valuable music library of 3,800 volumes, and an 
Esperanto section. The circulation is 300 volumes per day. 
Arrangements have been made for a regular exchange of books 
with the Library for the Blind in Paris. 

The Library will be open at its new premises on April 26th. 

According to the annual report of the New York Public Library, 
the European war has given a great stimulus to research in the 
technological department of that institution. American toy- 
makers, for instance, who are trying to supply the market pre- 
viously dependent upon imports from Germany, have come there 
to study the processes of the manufacture of dolls. Another 
industry that has been developed to a remarkable degree in America 
of late is that of making Christmas-tree ornaments. This, too, 
has been studied in the library in all its details. 


Norwich.—In a letter to the Eastern Daily Press the Dean of 
Norwich (the Very Rev. H. C. Beeching) makes the following 
remarks :—“‘I should like to take the opportunity of calling 
attention to the very large section of the Public Library devoted to 
books on religion. The librarian, whose skill and energy are too 
well known to need praise from me, has prepared a classified cata- 
logue in two parts, each of which costs a penny, with more than a 
hundred subject headings, and a full description of the more 
important works.” 

At Nottingham the Lending Library in Chelsea Street, and the 
Central Boys’ and Girls’ Library in Shakespeare Street, have been 
converted into open-access libraries. 

The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust has agreed to make a 
grant to the Reading Town Council of the sum of {635 ros., so that 
the debt on the Central Public Library building may be liquidated. 
The conditions agreed upon are:—the Council is to provide a 
similar sum, from sources other than the Library rate, in order that 
the full amount required to pay off the debt, {1,271, will be supplied ; 
the Library rate is not to be reduced ; and the income released, 
£186 per annum, is to be expended upon additional book supplies. 


Those who are acquainted with the reactionary steps already 
taken by the S?. Pancras Borough Council in regard to libraries 
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will not be much surprised to learn that it has now closed its only 
public library for the duration of the war, and, thus earned more 
than ever the epithet “ brutish St. Pancras ” applied to it by Mr. 
Birrell in one of his essays referring to a decision of St. Pancras 
not to adopt the Libraries’ Acts. This recent action of St. Pancras 
raises several nice moral, if not legal points. Surely Dr. Carnegie, 
in giving the building, assumed that it would remain open to the 
ublic, and we think that the Trustees might reasonably question 
t. Pancras on the matter. We also think that St. Pancras rate- 
payers would be fully justified in challenging their rate in view of 
the fact that something approaching {1,000 per annum must still be 
collected for the repayment of loans, salaries, upkeep of the closed 
building ; and meanwhile there are no library facilities whatever ! 

At Salford a comparison has been made of the public use of 
the museums and libraries during the first year of the war with that 
of the year preceding it. Asa result, the attendance at the museum 
shows a slight decrease. The attendance in the reading-rooms 
shows a decrease of 1.1 per cent., and that in the recreation-rooms 
10.7 per cent. In the former case the absence of men with the 
colours is almost balanced by the visits of others who were anxious 
to consult the daily papers. The number of borrowers of books 
for home reading increased by 29.5 per cent., and the number of 
issues of books for home use rose by 36.9 per cent. 

The lending and reference departments of the Stepney Libraries 
have been re-opened after being closed since August gth, 1915, 
while such members of the staff as were not serving with the 
colours were engaged upon the work of national registration. A 
restricted service will hereafter be in operation owing mainly to 
the fact that only the Chief Librarian and one Sub-Librarian 
remain out of the 15 trained assistants who formed the pre-war 
staff. Part of the library at Whitechapel has also been requisi- 
tioned by the military authorities for tribunal purposes. The 
lending libraries are now to be open one day in each week from 
I p.m. to g p.m., the borough reference library every evening 
from 5 to 9 p.m., and the newsrooms for the greater part of each 
day. We observe that Mr. Cawthorne has not lost any of his 
enthusiasm for encouraging reading. The opportune course of 
free lectures on ‘* How history explains the present war,’’ which is 
being given on Thursday evenings at East London College, is an 
evidence of his good work. 

At the suggestion of the City Librarian, the Winchester 
Public Library Committee has agreed to lend a number of books 
to each Red Cross Hospital in the City for the use of the wounded 
soldiers, the books being changed from time to time. 

The chief librarian of West Hartlepool is on active service, and 
the local tribunal has postponed the deputy-librarian to a later 
group under the Derby scheme. This decision was challenged by 
the military authorities. The Town Council, having considered the 
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matter, resolved that the Town Clerk should make representations to 
the Central Appeal Tribunal for the postponement. Mr. Clarke, who 
is in Group 4, has now on appeal received three months’ exemption. 
The Carnegie United Kingdom Trust have made an offer of 
12,000 to the York Corporation for the provision of a new Public 
ibrary building in the city. This offer the Corporation have 
gratefully accepted at their meeting held this week, and a sub- 
committee has been appointed to deal with the question of a site. 


TO SERVE THEIR COUNTRY. 
WARNER (JOHN), Deputy-Librarian, Croydon Public Libraries 
(Royal Marine Artillery). 
Wricut (RicHarp), Librarian-in-Charge, Reference Library, 
Croydon (Royal Garrison Artillery). 


PERSONAL NEWS. 


Mr. S. E. Harrison, Librarian of the Bingham Library, 
Cirencester, has been appointed Librarian and Curator of the 
Cheltenham Public Library, Museum and Art Galle 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. J. W. PEWTRESS, 
who has been for nearly ten years one of the Joint Managing 
Directors of Messrs. WM. Brown & Co. Ltd., the printers of the 
LiBpRARY WorRLD. Mr. PEwTREss had been associated with the 
paper from its earliest number, and, like the late Mr. CHALKLEY 
GOULD, had always taken a very keen interest in its welfare. 

After a brief debate at the Croydon Town Council, in which a 
certain Councillor Southwell averred that the principal work of 
public libraries was “to hand novels to servant girls who had 
nothing better to do” (Croydon Libraries issue 300,000 works other 
than fiction annually), it was resolved to apply for the exemption 
from military service of the Chief Librarian. Councillor Southwell 
was instantly contradicted, and the Mayor said : “I do not think 
any one attaches any importance to the remark.” 

The Middlesex County Times for the 18th March contains a 
portrait of the new Borough Librarian of Ealing, Mr. C. E. M. BAKER, 
with some brief account of his career, from which we learn that Mr. 
Baker was junior assistant at Chiswick Library for three years, 
and entered the Ealing Library in 1893. The new Librarian is 
40 years of age, is a married man, is attested under Lord Derby’s 
Group Scheme, is a member of the Library Association, and is on 
the Committee of the National Association of Local Government 
Officers. Remarking on the recent action of the Ealing Borough 
Council in reducing the Library income to {1,500 for the current 
year, Mr. Baker remarks, “it means that we shall have to stand 
still all this year . . . We shall not be able to purchase any 
new books, or replace those which are lost or worn out. We shall 
have a long way to catch up after the war.” 
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REVIEWS. 


LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS. 


BARNSLEY PuBLic LIBRARY. Taytor, F. J. Bibliographical List 
of Books, Pamphlets, and Articles connected with Barnsley, and 
immediate district. 36 pp. 1916. 

A classified local catalogue, by the acting-librarian, p in connexion 
with the semi-jubilee of the Barnsley Public Library. e work has been 
well done upon a classification which is a broad adaptation of Dewey. In 
the entries particulars of date, size, pagination, and place of publication are 
given. An excellent feature of the list is the fact that it includes works 
which are not in the Public Library, and is, therefore, not only an attempt to 
a guide to the whole literature, but also a valuable list of desiderata. We 
think the classified list could have been improved by the addition to the 
entries of the names of printers and publishers—always a valuable part 
of local bibliography. To some extent Mr. Taylor has filled this gap by 
giving a list of Barnsley printed books as the second part of his catalogue, 
in which he arranges his material in chronological order under the names of 
the printers. We are interested to notice that an exhibition of local literature 
and five lectures on local history and activities were held in February. Among 
the latter was one on the Reference Library by Mr. T. Parkes, M.A., and one 
on ‘‘ Our Local Collection,” by Mr. Taylor himself. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH. Road Dust Preventatives ; 
References to Books and Magazine Articles. 39 pp. 8vo. 
1916. 5 cents. 


A useful annotated list, classified under Bibliography, General, Materials, 
Hygienic Aspects, American Practice, Foreign Practice, and Trade Litera- 
ture on Dust Preventatives. 


REPORT. 


PortsMouTH, County BorouGH. Thirty-First Annual Report of 
the Public Libraries and Museums, 1914-15. 


Income £4,514 (rate £4,420, other £94). Expenditure: Salaries and 
wages, {1,750 ; loan charges, {744 ; books, newspapers, and periodicals, £685 ; 
book binding, £535 ; rates and taxes, {191 ; for museum purposes, {270. An 
income of 11s. 4d. was drawn from duplicate cards. Stock, 83,239 volumes ; 
issues, 322,433 (18,792 being from the reference department). 

This report covers six months of the interregnum when the Assistant 
Librarian was in charge, consequent upon the illness of the late Librarian, 
and the six months during which Mr. Henry Bond has been Borough Librarian. 

A reading of the report shows that the library is in need of much re- 
organisation. Mr. Bond draws attention to the fact that the stock, although 
large, is far from adequate, and instances several important reference books 
which are absent from the collection. The classification has been almost 
entirely neglected on the shelves, and is now being carried out on Dewey. 
The catalogues are far from being a ready and accurate guide, and need 
entire revision. A new Chief Assistant, Mr. G. V. R. Hayward, formerly of 
Watford, was appointed to assist Mr. Bond in March, and the report gives 
evidence that a thorough and systematic overhauling of these large and impor- 
tant Libraries is taking place. 
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GENERAL BOOKS. 


Sotoviev, EvGenu. Dostoievsky: His Life and Literary Activity. 
Translated by C. J. Hogarth. Cr. 8vo., pp. 247. George 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1916. 5s. net. 

Dostoeivsky’s life was one of strain and struggle, and the living he made 
by his pen was achieved through dire necessity. His work was marred and 
hampered by lack of time, his spirit oppressed by the exigencies of every- 
day requirements ; hack-writing, ill-health, poverty and exile being amongst 
the obstacles which his undoubted genius faced and eventually mastered. 
Yet to the end the man remained an uncompromising idealist, believing to 
the last in the inevitable amelioration of conditions. From the failure of 
** The Twins ” and ‘* The Landlady,” he rose to heights of success in ‘*‘Crime 
and Punishment,” ‘‘ Letters from a Dead House,” and ‘‘ The Brothers 
Karamazov.” The last-named work, a remarkable epic of psychopathology, 
was destined to be his last novel, as it was the most highly elaborated, and 
is in the opinion of many the finest of his writings. It contains five principal 
themes, and the author occupied some ten years intermittently in its compo- 
sition. During the final period he withdrew from the journalistic sphere 
which had occupied much of his earlier time, and on this novel he lavished 
his concentrated powers. The book under review must be regarded as a 
biographcial sketch rather than a full biography, but it gives an interesting 
picture of an author whose writings are now beginning to receive an adequate 
recognition in England. 


COLEMAN, FREDERIC. From Mons to Ypres with French. pp. 316. 
with Map. Sampson Low, Marston &Co., Ltd. 1916. 6s. net. 
Mr. Coleman's account of the skilful handling of the first British Expedi- 
tionary Force during the famous retreat from Mons, and his vivid pictures of 
the terrible rearguard fighting of the small detached groups of the various 
British regiments engaged against awful odds, are set forth very clearly in this 
work, also the sanguinary fighting during the retreat of the German forces 
back to the Aisne, and the great struggle of the enemy in their endeavour to 
’ break the Allied Jine at Ypres. Mr. Coleman must have a charmed life, 
judging from the number of times both he and his car escaped destruction. 
easant reading indeed are the really wonderful stories of the splendid 
spirit ‘‘ Tommy ” shows under every form of danger and discomfort. The 
on ar. 


De HatsaLtr, Henry. Degenerate Germany. Cr. 8vo., pp. 260. 

Werner Laurie, Ltd. 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 

The author has given to the world in this work a vivid and terrible 
picture of the state of the moral, social, political, and military condition of 
Germany. It is well-nigh impossible to maintain an accurate perspective 
in a book of this description, which covers several centuries, and whilst there 
is truth behind this indictment of the German social system, it is a somewhat 
dangerous work to place in the hands of readers who through lack of 
knowledge cannot bring their sense of proportion to bear on the subject. 


Epsat_, Epwarp W. The Coming Scrap of Paper. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 187. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 1915. 2s. 6d. net. 
The author attempts to prove that the future of Great Britain’s com- 
mercial prosperity depends largely on the establishment of a national currency, 
i.¢., a currency which can only be redeemed in the country of issue by being 
exchanged there for labour products ; and that a great danger underlies the 
present system of an international gold currency, because the gold standard 
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has already been undermined by paper money in the form of the cheque 
system, owing to an insufficiency of gold currency. The thesis advanced 
is an interesting one, which at least deserves a hearing and discussion. 


Barry. Me and Harris. pp. 127. Werner Laurie, Ltd. 


1916. Is. net. 

This little volume contains some twenty-four stories in Mr. Barry Pain’s 
usual pleasant and humorous style, and is just the book to pick up during 
these trying times—and send to a soldier friend. 

RoBERTSON, Rt. Hon. J. M.,M.P. War and Civilization. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 160. George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1916. 2s. 6d. net. 

** The psychology of your friends is the psychology of the braggart ‘ 
In the most essential knowledge of all, in comprehension of the vast process 
of international action and reaction, of the way of working of the souls of 
nations and of free men, they are the most profoundly unscientific of all the 
civilized peoples, and by consequence they are the most barbarous,” is the 
thesis advanced by Mr. Robertson in reply to Professor Gustave F. Steffen’s 
work, ‘‘ Krieg und Kultur.” Mr. Robertson is eminently qualified to 
discuss the questions raised by Professor Steffen, which he criticises in this 
trenchant volume. The Professor spent some years in England studying 
the economics and sociology of this country, but his original bias in favour of 
German methods led him, on the outbreak of war, to become > 
** War and Civilization ” is a book for the library. 


Waite, ARTHUR EpwarD. The Way of Divine Union: Being a 
doctrine of experience in the life of sanctity, considered on the 
faith of its testimonies and interpreted after a new manner. 
Demy 8vo., pp. xxvii., 332. William Rider & Son, Ltd. 1916. 
7s. 6d. net. 

This work is the outcome of Mr. Waite’s exhaustive studies in mystical 
religion both from the historical and experience side. ‘‘ Like other first- 
hand experience in consciousness,” he explains, ‘* mystical attainment has 
the usual ineffable characteristics, and the experience itself is essentially 
incommunicable. That which remains for our estimation is, therefore, its 
intellectual side or whatsoever has heen affirmed concerning it by those who 
claim the experience.” Thus the author traces testimonies through the 
centuries, displaying an intimate and profound knowledge of the writings 
of mystics such as Dionysius, Ruysbroek, Loyola, Boehme, St. Teresa, Mme. 
Guyon, and many others. As the title of the book implies, he endeavours 
to make clear the nature of man’s union with God, which is a matter difficult 
to define. ‘‘ There is no going to God if God be within, there is no comi 
of God to us, if God be within, it is entirely a question of realisation, a 
of consciousness. The depths and heights the knowledge of God are 
depths and heights of love.” 

One of the most interesting chapters in this fascinating and ees 
work is that in which the author attempts to draw, and succeeds in wing 
closer, the ideas and beliefs of Eastern and of Western Mysticism, thus 
indicating the possibility of a true sacramental marriage between the thought 
of the different hemispheres. 

In conclusion, the author addresses those of the great majority who 
stand in the outer courts, amidst the heights and shadows of the threshold 
but not without hope of crossing. Let them look within their own hearts 
in search of that which hinders, he says, and believe when he bears them 
witness that it can be taken out of the way. 

Although a difficult work for the understanding of those to whom the 
study of mystical religion makes no appeal, this book should be in the hands 
of all earnec* seekers after truth. : 
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Key, Pamir. Paul Kewley. Cr. 8vo., pp. 312. Heath Cranton, 


Ltd. 1916. 6s. 

A story of Manxland in which some of the incidents and characters are 
introduced from life. The book has an eerie atmosphere owing to the Celtic 
temperament and Manx imagination of those concerned. A fight with rats 
in a cave is exciting, but the hero’s sudden call to the premiership strains 
the reader’s credulity. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS. 


ScotrisH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION.—A meeting of Council of the 
Scottish Library Association was held in the Edinburgh Public 
Library on January 27th, the president, Dr. Morrison, in the chair. 
Mr. E. H. Parsons, Glasgow, was elected joint secretary with Mr. 
Munro Mackenzie, Dunfermline, consequent upon the latter’s 
attestation under the Derby scheme. The following conveners 
were appointed for the sub-committees of the Association during 
1916-17 :—Library architecture, Mr. S. A. Pitt, Glasgow ; library 
methods and appliances, Dr. Barrett, Glasgow ; economic position 
of libraries and librarians, Dr. Millar, Dundee—the president and 
hon. secretary to be ex officio members of all committees. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


WINCHESTER PUBLIC LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of Tue LipraRy Wor 

Dear Sir,—In response to your request in this month’s 
Liprary Wor tp, I have pleasure in sending you particulars of m 
Committee’s decisions with regard to the prospect of my early call 
to the colours under the Derby Scheme. : 

The matter was brought before the Library Committee to-day 
and after considerable discussion, it was decided not to apply 
for my exemption. The question of carrying on the work of the 
Library was then discussed, and ultimately my suggestion that 
Mrs. Piper should take my place on condition that my full salary 
was paid without any deductions whatsoever, was adopted. 

ese resolutions have, of course, to be confirmed at the meeting 
of the City Council on 6th April. 


Yours faithfully, 
Tue Pusiic LiBrary, A. CECIL PIPER, 
THE GUILDHALL, WINCHESTER, City Librarian. 


28th March, 1916. 


[We shall be glad to receive information as to what is being done in the case 
of attested librarians in spe! towns. This is the second case which has 
been brought to our notice of a librarian’s wife being appointed iniersm 

librarian.—Ep.) 
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THE BRITISH 
CIVIL SERVICE. 


Home, Colonial, 
Indian and Diplomatic. 


By FRANCIS GEORGE HEATH. 


Price 3/6 net. 


Every Library requires this work 
for the information of those who 
are thinking of entering the service. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
Coptic House, 8, Coptic Street 


LONDON, W.C. 


Publications. 


Kroeger’s Guide to Reference Books 7/6 
Supplements, 1909-10, 1/3; 1911-13, 2/- 


A.L.A. Catalogue, 1904-11.. 
AND THE 


Free Public Library, 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY, 
Publications. 


Modern American Library Eco: 4 
Edited by John Cotton Dana. In 
separate chapters by J. C. Dana 
and others .. .. from 1/3 to 5/- 

The Library and Librarian .. ++ 10)/- 

Essay on Bibliography and the 
Attainments of a Librari +. 10)- 

FULL LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GRAFTON & Co., 
8, Coptic St, Bloomsbury, London. 


LIBRARY WORLD 
Title Page and Index 


To 


Vol. XVII. 


NOW READY. 


Price 6d. net. 


Free to Direct Subscribers. 


Coptic Series 
for Librarians 


A PRIMER OF 


LIBRARY PRACTICE. 
By GEORGE E. ROEBUCK, Chief 
Librarian, Walthamstow Public Libraries, 
and W. BENSON THORNE, District 
Librarian, Bromley Public Library, Poplar. 
2/6 net. 
CANONS OF 


CLASSIFICATION 
Applied to “ The Subject,” “‘ The Expan- 
sive,” “The Decimal,” and “ The Library 

of Congress’ Classifications. 

A Study in Bibli phical Classification 

Method by W. C. BERWICK SAYERS, 

Chief Librarian, Wallasey Public Libraries. 
2/6 net. 

OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION. 


GRAFTON & Co. 


Coptic House, 8, Coptic St., W.C. 


THE CARD CATALOGUE 


A PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR PUBLIC 
C— AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES C— 
BY 
WwW. C. BERWICK SAYERS 
Croydon Public Libraries. Author of “ The Children’s Library,” etc. 


avo JAMES DOUGLAS STEWART 


Islington Public Libraries. Author of “The Sheaf Catalogue,” “How 
to Use a Library,” etc. Editor of “The English Catalogue of Books.” 


A complete handbook for the preparation of any kind of 
Card Catalogue for any kind of Library. Included also 
are chapterson OTHER LIBRARY USES OF CARDS 


Royal 8vo., about 90 pages with numerous illustrations 
and examples. Art Linen. Price 3s. net. 


GRAFTON & Co., 8, Coptic Street, Bloomsbury, W.C, 


BOOK END-PAPERS 


FANCY LININGS AND COVERS. 


A variety of artistic and useful papers always in stock, 
including “Carrara,” “ Sicilian,” Floral and other patterns. 


c= SPECIAL DESIGNS PREPARED. — 
SKETCHES & SUGGESTIONS SUBMITTED. 


Patterns and Prices on application. 


WILLIAM BROWN & Co. Limited, 


36—42, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C. 


Brown & Co. 36-45, St. Mary Axe. ot, and 
the Proprietors by & Co., #, Coptic Stre:t. Bloomabury, London, W 


